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No. Names of newspapers. Place of publication. ee Dates of wes speveas one examined 
’ 
| BENGALI. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Sansodhinf” we ove ow | Chittagong ves 653 
2 |‘ Purva Pratidhwani”’  ... si ‘i Ditto 474 | 16th August 1883. 
3 |“ Tripura Vartavaha’”’ _,,, «© ove | Comillah see | soeees 2nd fortnight of Srivan 1290 (B.8.). 
4 |“ Prem Prach4rini” vee = ove ~—Ssee: | Neawabgunge, Barrack- ccees 
pore. | 
Weekly. 
5 | “Ananda Bazar Patriké”’,.. eee »» | Calcutta eee 700 | 27th August 1883, 
6 " Arya Da an aes eee TY) Ditto ee 160 24th ditto. 
7 | ‘* Bangabasi ” | in we. ge ee 0° 8,500 |18th ditto. 
8 ose Bartabaha Hg YY) ees eee Pubna coe | see eee , 
9 | “ Bharat Bandhu ” ne vai »». | Calcutta ‘i seceee 
ly * Bharat Hitaishi ee eee ee0@ Burrisal ee6 450 17th ditto. 
11 |“ Bharat Mihir” oe = eee nee | Mymensingh ve 713 {21st ditto. 
12 |‘ Bardwan Sanjivani’ ,,, eee »». | Burdwan a 282 {| 2ist ditto. 
13 |“ Charuvarta”’ se ae »«. | Sherepore, Mymensingh 529 120th ditto. 
14 | ‘* Dacca Prakash” ve saa ». | Dacca aa 526 119th ditto. 
15 | ‘* Education Gazette” ... ive ves | Hooghly aa 745 |24th ditto. 
16 |“ Gramvarté Prakashiké ”” soe soe | Comercolly ‘ie 267 | 26th ditto. 
17 |“ Halisahar Prakashiké” ... ove ». | Calcutta coe eevee 18th and 25th ditto. 
1s |“ Hindu Ranjika”’ or — ... | Beauleah, Rajshahye... 200 | 22nd ditto. 
19 |“ Jaétiya Suhrid” i “ ... | Calcutta vi 70 
20 |‘ Murshidabad Patriké” ... oe ... | Berhampore sini 418 
41 we Murshidabad Pratinidhi’’ eee eee Ditto eee eeeces 
22 | “ Navavibhakar” om hl oe oe 850 {27th ditto, 
3 |“ Pandarshak ” eee 0s 42} | 19th and 26th ditto. 
24 |“ Praja Bandhu” iin mo a + er ioe 287 |Zist ditto. 
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Benoati—concluded. 
Weekly. | 
25 |‘ Pratikér” ows 00 «| Berhampore 00 275 
26 66 Pratinidhi 99 died ee eee Calcutta e 1,000 23rd August 1883. 
27 | ‘* Rajshahye Samvéd ”’ + ov | Beauleah 00 seveee 
28 |‘ Rungpore Dik Prakésh” ses Kakinia, Rungpore ... 220 | 16th and 23rd ditto, 
29 66 Sadharant’”’ nial sae ee0 Chinsurah ee 600 19th ditto. 
30 | + Sahachar” eae pe 600 | 22nd ditto. 
Sl |“ Samaya” ae .| Ditto ee om i oa. 
32 | “ Sanjivani” ose ve ... | _ Ditto eee ovseee 18th ditto. 
33 | ‘* Saraswat Patra ” ose ese ... | Dacca eee ooeeee 
34 ” Som Prakash ce eee gee eee Changripotta, ae 92° See 27th ditto. 
35 | Sulabha Samachar” .. .. — ... | Calcutta 3,000 | 25th — ditto. 
36 “ Surabhi i . eee eee eee Deoghur eee oe 0 000 27th ditto. 
Daily. | 
87 |*Samvid Prabbékar” ..,  «. os. | Calcutta ine 250 | 22nd to 28th August 1883. 
88 |“ Samvid Pirnachandrodsya” .., _»..| Ditto “ 200 | 25th to 3)st ditto. 
39 | “ Samach4r Chandrika” «ws | Ditto oe 625 | 2st to3lst ditto. 
40 |“ Banga Vidy& Prakashiks” ..,  ...| Ditto . 500 
41 |“ Prabhati” a ie 5600 | 28th to3lst ditto. 
ENGLISH aNd Urpv. 
Weekly. 
42 «| «Orda Guide” eo eS al Pe oe 365 | 25th August 1883. 
HInpi. 
Weekly. | , 
43 | “Bharat Mitra” “= “ae ‘i 1,500 | 23rd _— ditto. 
44 |‘ Sar Sudhanidhi” a ae ... | Ditto a 500 | 20th ditto. 
45 |‘' Uchit Bakté” — =~ ot ee ick wae 25th — ditto. 
PERsiaN. 
Weekly. 
46 7 Jam-Jahban-num& 5 eee eee eee Calcutta 260 
ASSAMESE, 
Monthly. 
47 | ‘* Assam Vilasini”’ ne a .. | Sibsagar ah eect 
URrya. 
Weekly. 
48 |‘ Utkal Dipiké ” . ia ... | Cattack ie 188 
49 |“ Utkal Darpan” .. = ... | Balasore " 200 
50 | ‘* Balasore sal Véhika ” i Ditto : 92 | 16th ditto. 
61 |“ Purusottam Patrika” .,.. te »e. | Pooree 330 
HInpI. 
Monthly. 
“ Kshatriya Patrika” 
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Pusrtic ADMINISTRATION. 


The Tripura Vartavcha for Sravan 1290 B, 8., makes the follow- Teron Vasrvams, 


ing observations in an article on ‘ Appellate 
Appeliste benches. benches:”—The object of establishing ap- 
ellate benches should be to cheapen the administration of justice. But 
this object is not likely to be attained by the manner in which the benches 
are proposed to be established. The civilian judge who will sit on the 
bench will be of no higher position than that of a district judge; while his 
native colleague will be selected from among the subordinate judges. 
It is not thus easy to see that any advantage over and above what is derived 
from the district appellate court will be gained by the establishment of the 
bench in question. The subordinate judges were once, all of them, munsiffs, 
and munsiffs must have been at one time pleaders of not much distinction, In 
the High Court a distinction exists between the civilian and barrister judges. 
It is therefore desirable to provide for the cA re as judge to an 
appellate bench of barristers and of distinguished pleaders of the district 
court. It is not, of course, meant to be said that there are not to be found 
among civilians and subordinate judges any who are competent to sit on 
the appellate bench. What the editor cannot approve of is the proposal 
to restrict appointment to the bench only to civilians and subordinate 
udges. 
me 9. The Purva Pratidhwant, of the 16th August, dwells upon the 
Two additional sub-divisions in the desirability of establishing two additional 
Chittagong district. sub-divisions in the district of Chittagong, 
and of bringing this matter to the notice of the Lieutenant-Governor when 
His Honor comes to Commillah. Excluding the area covered by the Cox’s 
Bazar sub-division, the tract of country that still remains to Chittagong is 
90 miles long and 30 miles broad. The head-quarters of the district are 
situated in the centre of this area. People find great inconvenience and 
difficulty in coming to the head-quarters. This inconvenience will not 
be materially lessened even after a railway has been constructed. Commu-e 
nication by land and water is beset with danger and difficulties, Hence 
the necessity that has arisen of opening two additional sub-divisions, name- 
ly one at Sita Kundu or at Fatikcherry, if the proposed railway does not 
‘i Sitakundu, and another at Dohazaree, or at some adjacent 
ocality. 
3. A correspondent of the same paper points out that one of the 
Mahomedan students in the Chitta. causes of the backward condition of education 
OMS sehen among the Mahomedans of Chittagong is 
to be found in the fact that Mahomedan pupils in the local school are de- 
nied the benefit of the Mahsin Fund if they elect to study Bengali as their 
second language. It behoves the authorities to attend to this. | 
4. The Rungpore Dik Prakdsh, of the 16th August, remarks in 
reference to the rejection by the Privy Coun- 
cil of Babu Surendra Nath’s appeal, that Sir 
Barnes Peacock made light work of all the efforts and exertions which had 
been put forth by the native community in connection with this case. 
Vhether the press is or is not free, it is now all the same: the judges are 


Surendra Nath’s appeal. 


now able, at their pleasure, tosend anybody and everybody tojail. Consider- 
able injury will be caused to the country if these unbounded powers of the 
gh Court are not curtailed. There should be a powerful agitation made in 


this connection. 


0. We extract the following observations from an article in the same 
nite Ibert Bill and Anglo. paper :—A desire for improvement is natural 
| muy he to man, and nobody can stand in its way. 
t spontaneously springs up in the mind. The people of India for centuries 
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suffered the miseries of foreign domination. But the British G 
has now opened their eyes, and they can now distinguish between 
darkness. Why should they then remain any longer content 
degraded and subject condition ? Hence it is that the work of 
and national agitation has begun. Itis not easy to stem the current that has 
setin. But it isto be regretted that foolish Anglo-Indians, in disregard of 
the signs of the times, have resolved upon putting up an embankment of sand 
to-stem this current. These people seem to think that their violent speeches 
will produce such aterror in the minds of natives that they will cease to 
advance, and that the threat of withdrawing British capital from India 
will have the effect of inducing them to submit to Europeans. By 
Anglo-Indians are in error; and that they have raised a powerfyl 
outcry and fomented race-antagonism on the strength of such idle expecta- 
tions only shews their mean-mindedness. The people of India have always 
respected justice, and respected Englishmen because they were believed to 
be just. But, owing to their perverse judgment Anglo-Indians are about 
to lose that respect which they have hitherto enjoyed. Considering the 
disgraceful manner in which they have behaved themselves during the last 
few months in the matter of the Ilbert Bill, how would they be regarded— 
as demons or as gods P Who could hear without pain the insensate, hostile, 
and empty denunciations uttered by Mr. Branson, or the ravings of 
the Lnglishman? The Ilbert Bill has revealed many things to the 
people of India. They have now come to see that there is a_ party 
of demons among the people whom they had hitherto looked upon 
as gods; that many even among those now in England, who have 
fattened and are still fattening upon Indian resources, are hostile to the 
natives of this country. It is not a matter of small wonder that the 
old Anglo-Indian pensioners, who are now living in England, should have 
stood up against the Ilbert Bill; but the people of India are still con- 
fident of success, seeing that the Liberal party are supporting the Bill. 
Itis hoped that the opponents of the measure will meet at the hands 
of Lord Ripon with the same success that they have met with at the hands 
of Lord Kimberly. The editor, in conclusion, exhorts Anglo-Indians to 


love natives of India as their brethern and forget all distinction of the 
conqueror and the conquered. 


overnment 
light and 
with their 
unification 


6. The Bhdrat Hitaishi, of the 17th August, notices with surprise 


leute - urse 
Mr. Thompson on the Ibert Bill. that the Lieutenant-Governor, in the co 


of his reply to the address of the Municipal 
Commissioners of Hooghly, confessed his inability to say whether the 


differences which had lately arisen between natives and Europeans were 
begun by Europeans. Mr. Thompson, it would seem, was so long asleep 
in Darjeeling, otherwise there is no reason why he should be so ignorant 
of the manner in which the differences referred to were brought about. 
Every truthful and rightminded person, whether in India or England 
would, if asked, say at once that it was the action of Anglo-Indians alone 
which kindled the fire of race-antagonism. Mr. Branson’s Townhall speech, 
the advertisement published in the Englishman newspaper regarding 
educated natives, and the writings of other Anglo-Indian editors all com- 
bined to produce that result. Mr. Thompson, it is to be regretted, 18 
fanning the fire of race-antipathy by speeches like the one under noude 
made by him with a view to exculpate Anglo-Indians ; and the more His 
Honor becomes blind to their faults, the more furiously will the fire 
burn. If the people of India had not a firm confidence in the impartiality 
of Lord Ripon’s administration, and if they had not cherished feeling 
of profound respect for His Excellency personally, Mr. Thompson's conduct 
would have fomented race-antipathy to an extent which can be easily 
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estimated by every intelligent man. The native community beseeches His 
Honor to look upon Bengalis and Europeans with an equal eye as is done by 
Lord Ripon. Mere expression of regret at what has occurred will be 
avail. 
 ° The Sanjivant, of the 18th August, protests against the arrange- 
| ment made by the authorities of the Sibpore 
Engineering College, under which the students 
‘n that institution will not be allowed to remain in their lodgings attached 
to the College during the vacation. This will cause extreme hardship to 
students who come from’ distant parts of the country. 
8, The same paper makes the following observations in an editorial 
: Be paragraph :—Our readers, probably, have not 
Pega the Commissioner of not so soon forgotton the Commissioner, 
Mr. Lowis, who was connected with the case 
of Asraf Bibi of Chittagong. The common people say that the promotion 
of a civilian becomes more rapid in proportion as he can commit acts of 
high-handedness. The rulers alone can say how much truth there is in 
this saying. We are, however, sorry to hear that the pay of Mr. Lowis 
has been recently increased from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 2,916-10-9 a month. 
He will, besides, receive a. monthly travelling allowance of Rs, 250. Is 
this the way in which the “ pious” Mr. Thompson has chosen to express 
his dissatifaction with Mr. Lowis? Such grave dissatisfaction is never 
expressed with Bengaiis. It is said that the wife of Mr. Lowis and 
the wife of Mr. Thompson are sisters. Considering that they are so 
intimately connected with each other, it is but natural that people 
will circulate stories unfavourable to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
when they see Mr. Lowis thus granted promotion without any adequate 
cause. 
9, The same paper blames the Calcutta Police for its inability 
ic sities hi to detect the police-constables who recently 
assaulted a person in Calcutta. so severely 
that the man died in consequence of the inquiries received. The Calcutta 
police, it is remarked, is inefficient and rotten to the core. 
10. The same paper, although it is an advocate of mass education, is 
eras still of opinion that this should not be 
promoted at the expense of high education. 
Each has its uses. It is not true that the high education given in this country 
benefits only the wealthy. As a matter of fact, itis the middle classes who 
chiefly benefit by high education, and their condition is not such as to 
place them above the necessity of seeking State aid. 
ll. The Bangabdsi, of the 18th August, notices with grave appre- 
Pio thins Dede. hension that the Calcutta Police have not 
been yet able to detect the person or persons 
who recently assaulted a compositor of the Hindu Patriot press so severely 
that the man died from the effects of the injuires which he had received. 
he attention of Government is drawn to this matter. 
12. We extract the following observations from an_ editorial 
Government hospitals paragraph in the same paper:—The rules 
7 which were framed by Sir Ashley Eden, 
under the advice of his medical minister, Dr. Payne, for the purpose of 
‘uproving off the Government hospitals, are, so early as this, bearing fruit. 
edicines have deteriorated both in quantity and quality. Nobody now 
Cares to seek the benefit of a Government hospital, if he can help it ; 
Consequently the number of patients is gradully decreasing. In the 
a of one year the number of patients in the Howrah hospital 
and the hospitals in Calcutta has decreased by 22,681. If the 
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decrease continues at this rate, it is nof difficult to guess the 
the hosp*tals will be completely denuded of patients. The Dumber 
patients in hospitals has, indeed, decreased, but disease continues The 
Surgeon-General raised a cry of decreased prevalence of disease and th : 
sought to give an incorrect explanation. But his efforts have not been a 
cessful, Mr. Thompson has not been taken in. But Mr. Thompson sup a 
Sir Ashley Eden’s hospital policy; and it is to be regretted that His Ono 
has not written any trenchant minute. In the hospitals non-Christians sa 
not taken care of so well as Christians. While the cost of diet fo, 
Christians—Europeans and Eurasians—is nine annas per head a day, that for 
non-Christians—Hindustanis and Bengalis—is not more than nine pice per 
head a day. Glorious impartiality ! It 1s, perhaps, owing to this impartiality 
that the death rate among European and Hurasian patients in hospitals ig 
6 per cent., while that among native patients is 18 per cent. Equitable 
arrangements! How could righteousness and impartiality be maintained, if 
one Christian life were not thus held to be equal to three non-Christian 
lives? The Howrah hospital isa paradise among hospitals. Here the cost 
of diet allowed to a European patient is nine annas a day; while the cost 
of diet allowed to a native patient is not more than seven pice a day. A 
nice application of the policy of equality! . 

13. The Dacca Prakash, of the 19th August, makes the following ob- 

3 servations on the reply given by the Secretar 

toles dapatation “err ff ie te ie deputation which recently 


waited upon him on the subject of the Ibert 
Bill :—Since Lord Kimberley refuted the unsound arguments adduced by 


the deputation, it is needlessto say anything more on this subject. Even 
if all this does not bring the opponents of the Ilbert Bill to their senses, 
will not the public be firmly convinced that, swayed by a feeling of hostility 
to India, they have thrown overboard all sense of justice, righteousness, 
and liberality ? Anglo-Indians! do not, therefore, indulge in any more 
wranglings, and disgrace yourselves by opposing just and reasonable public 
measures. Come, let us all be united in bonds of friendship, and labour to 
promote the peace and happiness of the Queen’s Indian Empire! 
14. Referring to the observations made by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
Mr. Thompson on the Tibert Bill the subject of the Ilbert Bill, in the course of 


his reply to the address presented to him by the 
Municipal Commissioners of Hooghly, the same paper makes the following 


remarks:—We have heard with surprise these words of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. What can be more surprising than that His Honor has not 
been able to comprehend the greatness of the fundamental principle of the 
Tlbert Bill after so much agitation and discussion have taken place on the 
subject P Although under the provisions of the measure, only two native 
judges will obtain crimipal jurisdiction over Europeans, still this will be no 
small gain to the people of India. This will confer upon them, in disregard 
of all distinctions of colour and creed, a right which legitimately belongs to 
them, and will act as an incentive to good work in native magistrates, 
who will in time become competent to receive powers equal to those enjoyed 
by European magistrates. This will introduce a change in the polic 

the administration—a change which will increase the powers and privileges 


time when 


of the people of India. This may be considered a small gain by the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor, but the people of India think otherwise. We do not 
know whether His Honor resorted to this argument of small gain asa 
clever expedient for dissuading the people from agitation ; but it behoved him 
to bear in mind that the native community attach so much importance t 
he results of the Ilbert Bill, that no amount of cajoling can lead them t0 


utndervalue that measure. It isa matter of wonder that His Honor, who 


all i — oo — — _  - 
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‘s kept informed of even the pettiest occurrences in a village, confessed his in- 
sbility to say who first began the differences between natives and Europeans 
which have prevailed for some months past, and which have created such 
a powerful agitation. Has His Honor forgotten so soon, that before 
Mr. Branson's abusive speech at the monster meeting at the Town Hall no 
harsh word was used in this connection by any native? It is for this that 
many say that the Lieutenant-Governor does not usually see the faults of 
Buropeans, and that, even when he does see them, he does not remember them 
long. However, now that the subject of race-antagonism has received his 
attention, it may be hoped that means will soon be found to check the evil. 


15. The Paridarshak, of the 19th August, observes that the decision 
of the Privy Council in Baboo Surendra Nath 
Banerjee’s case, declaring that the High 
Court possesses summary jurisdiction in contempt cases, places in jeopardy 
the liberty of the press. The judges can now at their pleasure send a 
person, On an imaginary charge of contempt of Court, to jail for any number 
of years. Any editor may, at any time, share the fate of Surendra Nath. 
What causes the gravest apprehension is, that the amount of punishment 
which the Judges can inflict in a case of contempt is not fixed by law. 
In this respect even the Vernacular Press Act was better. The very name 
of summary trial sends a thrill of horror through the heart. There should be 
a persistent and strong agitation made for the purpose of securing a curtail- 
ment of the powers of the High Court in this matter. 


16. The Sadhdrani, of the 19th August, contains an article headed 

‘What should we do now,?” from which 
we extract the following observations :—The 
day that we heard that the Privy Council had confirmed the decision of 
the High Court in the case of Baboo Surendra Nath—the day that we 
learnt from a perusal of the decision of the Privy Council in this case that 
the High Court possesses summary jurisdiction in contempt cases, from 
that day ‘we have felt that newspapers are threatened with danger. The 
High Court being vested with powers for the summary trial of an offence, 
the nature of which is not exactly defined either in the Penal Code or 
in the Criminal Procedure Code, it is exceedingly probable that the liberty 
of the newspaper press in this country will be destroyed. Hverybody 
will admit that, however learned, intelligent, and discerning the judges 
of the High Court may be, they occasionally, owing to the fact of their 
being men, fall into errors. It now, therefore, comes to this, that if they 
commit an error, nobody will have any power to say anything to them. 
The expectation that we had so long cherished, that we should be able 
im case any public officer did any wrong to protest against his conduct 
I newspapers, and thus to bring it to the notice of the superior authorities, 
must now cease to exist. A judge does something wrong, a newspaper 
protests against it, and the writer, it seems, commits this undefined offence, 
and the plaintiff summons him in his presence and himself proceeds to 
try him. How far unjust it is to allow a plaintiff in a case to sit in judg- 
ment upon the defendant is not now the subject of consideration. hat 
is to be considered is that, under the circumstances that have arisen, the 
efliciency of newspapers will be seriously impaired. 


Is there no remedy for this? Since the Privy Council holds that, 
under the existing law, the High Court possesses summary jurisdiction in 
Contempt cases, there is no hope of remedy from the existing law or from 
public officers. Efforts should, therefore, he directed to obtain a change 
of the present law, that is, a new law should be enacted repealing the 
existing law. All hope, therefore, now centres in the legislature. But 


Surendra Nath’s appeal. 
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What is there to induce them to alter the law all of a sudden? All India 
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should therefore put forth strenuous efforts for the attainment of this Object 
Those only that made the agitation against the Vernacular Presg Act 
know what exertions are necessary to obtain the repeal of a passed Ag 
The summary jurisdiction possessed by the High Court in contempt casos 
is but another form of the ‘Vernacular Press Act. A powerful .and Wide- 
spread agitation should therefore be made for the purpose of obtaining a 
revocation of the powers now vested in the High Court in this connection, 
17. The same paper dwells upon the hardship that is often causeq 


, to ryots by the refusal of the zeminda 
ee pe ot their rents. In such cases, on 
is deposited in Court. This arrangement, however, is not free from objec- 
tion, inasmuch as the ryots incur great trouble, loss of time, and extra 
expense in having to go to Court to pay the several instalments of their 
rent. Means should be used to prevent the zemindar from harassing the 
ryot in this way. A zemindar who causelessly refuses to receive rents 
should be made liable to punishment, or the ryot should be empowered to 
pay his rent through the agency of the post-office. Further, the costs of 
depositing rent in Court should be reduced. The cost should be propor- 
tionate to the amount of the rent to be deposited, and the ryot should have 
the privilege of paying at one time more than one instalment of rent into 


SADHARABRY!, 
August loth, 1888. 


Court. 
Saat Tania, 18. The Charu Vartdé, of the 20th August, condemns the action 
August , 1883. in} } } 
: a ae of the ministry in making India liable for 


a portion of the Egyption war charges. The 
principle involved in this act is open to grave objection. There is, of course, 


nothing to be said against the desire of England to shew to the world that 
India is a source of strength to her ; but this should not be done, as has 
been done in the case of the Afghan and the Egyptian wars, at the expense 
of India. The action of the ministry in extending the sphere within which 
Indian politics have hitherto been confined, has caused considerable 


uneasiness. 
er 19. The same paper observes that, to improve the condition of 
Aeneas Geet. agriculture in this country, it 1s necessary 


that more natives should proceed to England 
for the study of agriculture on scientific principles than are now found 


willing to go; that Government as well as private persons should establish 
model farms ; that Government should publish a cheap journal devoted to 
agriculture, (this should be written in simple language) ; and that agriculture 
should be made a subject of study in schools. 

20. The same paper makes observations on the case of Surendra 


Saicedes Meth's canes. el Banerjee, similar to those noticed 
a 21. The same paper remarks in reference to Mr. Thompson's state- 


Mv. Thospece om the Ibert Bill. ment at Hooghly, that he did not know who 


first began the existing differences between 
natives and Europeans, that this is, indeed, strange. Who abused Bengalis 


at the Town Hall meeting? Who wanted to hurl their thunders at 
Government House? Who called Bengalis, knaves and _ cheats, and 
otherwise abused them? Who advised the volunteers to lay down their 
arms? Who gave currency to a thousand bad reports regarding 
Lord Ripon? Was Mr. Thompson so long spending his time like a blind 


and deaf person ? Whatever other faults we may have had in connection 
with this agitation, we did not surely create it. 


Cragvu Varta. 


naar 22. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 21st August, observes that the 
, Surendra WNath’ mo people of this country should strain eve 
euuieas nerve to obtain a withdrawal from the High 


Court of the summary jurisdiction it possesses in contempt cases, 80 long 
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as the High yer possesses this jurisdiction, the liberty of the press cannot 
ed as safe. 
e _ The Prajd Bandhu, of the 2)st August, contains an article on 
ir E. Baring. The writer enumerates the 
Sir B. Baring- chief financial reforms accomplished by Sir 
y, Baring, and refers in terms of high praise to his ability and love for the 
eople of India. Major Baring, however, is taken to task for his failure 
to do anything by way of reducing the Army and the Civil charges, and of 
lacing the opium revenue on a satisfactory basis. Before deciding upon 
the repeal of the import duty, these matters ought to have received his 
attention. One of his acts is open to particular objection, namely, his 
appointing Babu Kali Nath Dé dewan of the Mint. The writer regards 
this as a jobbery. ey | 
94. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 21st August, contains an article on 
Mr. Stapleton’s case recently heard in appeal 
Ms. Giagloton © nse. by the Allahabad High Court. We extract 
the following observations from this article:—The decision of Mr. Wilson, 
the Magistrate of Ratnaghiri, in Mr. Hewett’s case, and the confirming of that 
decision by the Bombay High Court are, indeed, wonderful things. The 
action of the three judges in this case will remain recorded in indelible 
characters on the imperishable page of time. Even the most cloudy and 
the darkest night gradually wears off: day follows night by a law of nature. 
The only consolation which cheers the hearts of the natives of India, 
suffering the unbounded woes of eternal political subjection, is that the 
rulers are not all of one disposition. The Bombay High Court was not 


ashamed to uphold the unjust decision of the Magistrate of Ratnighiri. 


Fortunately the Governor of Bombay was not equally blind, and did not 
spare any efforts to remedy the evil that had been occasioned. It would 
have been better, however, if the Magistrate had been dealt with a little 
more sternly. People have not had time to forget the Hewett case when 
they find Mr. Wilson of Ratinghiri re-appear as the Sessions Judge of 
Agra. What mighty convulsions would have taken place if any native 
officer had acted in the manner in which the officers in Ratnighiri and 
Agra have acted recently. 

25. The same paper observes that the landlords asked for an amend- 
ment of the existing rent law in order that 
they might be able to make an enhancement 
of rent, and realize it with ease. The Bengal Tenancy Bill is an outcome 
of the agitation they made for this purpose. The existing rent Jaw. is not 
sufficiently workable. In spite of the labours of the High Court Judges, 
the law relating to enhancement of rent yet remains in such an unsatis- 
factory condition, and both landlords and tenants are so harassed by liti- 
gation connected with this matter, that not a few landlords are disposed to 
make ample concessions to tenants, if only they are enabled to enhance 
rents and realize them without much difficulty. The present unsatisfactory 
relations between landlords and tenants are due more to the imperfect 
nature of the existing rent law than to any faults on the part of either 
party. If the courts could really help the landlord in obtaining bis dues, 
he would not, as now, resort to unfair means to obtain his ends. There 
would then be no longer any forced kabuliyats in which the terms were 
all unduly favourable to the landlord. The Bengal Tenancy Bill does not 
appear to be an improvement upon the existing rent law so far as regards 
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the causes which have brought about the present unsatisfactory relations — 


between landlords and tenants. The provisions of the Bill regarding 
enhancement of rent are re-prodaced with but slight alterations from the 
canting rent law. The objections to which the proposal to compile a Table 
t Rates is open have been already noticed. 
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26. The same paper remarks Shay hag pe & six months’ 
: over the Ilbert Bill, many are still del; 
pesheaga te et showing their ignorkase of the ag ay 
of the native community concerning this measure. The Englishman has at 
length admitted that “much of the indignation that has found expression 
against the natives has been unmerited.” If this good sense had been shown 
six months ago, the country would have been free from a considerable quantit 
of poison. Natives cannot in the least be blamed in connection with this 
agitation. Mr. Knight has admitted that Mr. B. L. Gupta would not have 
been thought much of even by Englishmen, if he had not written his 
minute on the subject of jurisdiction over Kuropeans. By referring to the 
defects of the Criminal Procedure Code, based on race distinctions, Maharajah 
Jotendra Mohun Tagore and Mr. B. L. Guptahave expressed the views of 
educated natives. The people of this country do not possess the: benefit 
of the Habeas Corpus law. That they need it, is admitted by the English- 
man and the High Court Judges. This need is experienced greatly in the 
mofussil. The people do not say, or even think for a moment, that the 
passing of the Ilbert Bill into law will supply ail their wants, remove all 
their grievances, and put an end to the present unnatural and unequal 
relations between natives and Europeans. How could they say this in the 
teeth of the hundred grievances which they suffer now? If the Ilbert 
Bill becomes law, it will remove one of their many grievances. Lord 
Ripon’s actions have assured the native community that they can expect 
to receive justice under British rule. ‘The Ilbert Bill is the first step in the 
direction of a policy of justice and of the removal of race distinction. It 
‘is for this that the people of India support the Ibert Bill. 


27. The Sahachar, of the 22nd August, observes that though it is well 


ee a a ar a known that the malarious fever usually pre- 


vails in localities where the drainage is 
obstructed, still the authorities do not seem to take any notice of the fact 


that the Central Bengal Railway line interferes with the natural drainage 
of the places through which it passes. This may he ascertained: by 
inspecting the country beyond Baraset. The writer directs the attention of 
the Lieutenant-Governor to the desirability of setting free the silted up bed 
of the Lui river near Baraset,. 

28. The same paper contains an article on emigration, in which the 


Ne ng aaa oe writer reproduces, with approval, the observa- 
= tions recently made by the Statesman on this 
subject. The editor remarks that emigration is unpopular with natives, 


because of the five years’ contract which a labourer has to enter into, and 
because he becomes virtually a slave during this period. Government 13 
asked to require all employers of Indian labour in foreign countries to extend 
to the Indian labourer the same considerate treatment thatis accorded by 
them to European labourers. 
29. The same paper contains a long article, in which the writer shows 
= ; that in nocountry has any class of men who 
itp Service @ source of ogsessed any special privileges ever parted 
| with them without struggle. They began by 
affecting a love for the people who claimed those privileges, aad 
telling them that they did not know what they were about; that the 


agitation 


re age of the power they sought would not be beneficial. When this 
- failed, they resorted to banter and ridicule. They questioned the fitness of 


the aspiring many, and dwelt upon their little shortcomings. Thus, on the 
day of the trial of Surendra Nath the Englishman brought upon the stage 
six stalwart Sikhs to deride Bengalees. ‘When even this source failed, 
recourse was had to blows. History teaches that this has been the case 
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., every country where there has been a struggle for the acquisition of 
litical rights. But power has never remained in the exclusive possession 
of any class. The Ibert Bill only shows the signs of the times. The 
position to which educated natives would like to raise their country was 
made clear, even before the introduction of the Bill; and they have been 
expressing their views in still more clear terms sincethey were abused at 
the Town Hall. The Civil Service is an oligarchy, and it naturally resents 
the proposals of Lord Ripon to extend the political rights of the natives. 
The non-official Europeans also side with the Civil Service, and 
they have made a combinstion to pour ridicule and abuse upon natives. 
They seek to undervalue the views of natives by representing that these 
views are shared only by a few “agitators.” The Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. Thompson, belongs to that party. Addresses are being given to him 
ostensibly by natives, but really by European officials of different muni- 
cipalities in the country, in which the rate-payers are made to say that they 
do not want local self-government. All this is, however, being found out b 
the native community. But what will be the outcome of all this? It is 
as impossible to stand in the way of national exertion as to prevent the 


sea from rising. Who can expect that English éducation, English enlichten- . 


ment, and the teachings of English history will fail to bear their natural 
fruit? Are not the people of India citizens of the British empire? They 
are simply demanding tne rights enjoyed by British subjects in all other 
parts of the globe. Banter, ridicule, mock philanthropy, intimidation, 
nothing will avail. One result is -certain. The caste system did good 
service in old India, but has now ceased to be beneficial; the Civil Service 
also did good service at one time, but has now become a source of mischief. 
The days of those that oppose so strongly any proposal to extend, even 
slightly, the rights of natives are surely numbered. ‘The civilians cannot 
now do justice to the multiform duties of Indian administration. Natives 
virtually now do all civil, criminal, and revenue work ; the civilians only 
acting as foremen. ven if Europeans were required for all this work, they 
might be had in the country, or might be brought out from England like 
officers of the Education Department. The civilians have shewn that they 
are not suited to the times. The people have ceased to believe that the 
civilians are fit for all work ; that a civilian can become a good magistrate to- 
day; a police officer to-morrow, an opium agent the next day, and a High 
Court Judge the day after. They now stand in the way of the country’s 
advancement. History says that this state of things cannot be perpetuated. 
India will have ere long to raise the cry of away with the Civil Service. It 
is time which is responsible for this. 
80. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 22nd August, points out the desira- 
nee ee ae convicts in jails. The work may be under- 
taken by many philanthropic persons, Hindus, Mahomedans, Christians, and 
others, if only Government provides them with facilities of doing it. 
31, The same paper makes the following comments on Chapter VIII 
The Benes] | of the Bengal Tenancy Bill:—The use of the 
engal Tenancy Bill. 99 , 
term “‘ ordinary ryots” to designate those who 
do not possess the occupancy right is objectionable. In this country the 
“ecupancy ryot is the ordinary ryot, and the number of those who do not 
possess the occupancy right is very small. It would be, therefore, better to call 
the latter class of ryots tenants without the right of occupancy. The rights 
conferred by the Bill upon these tenants are new and objectionable. It is cer- 
‘ainly desirable to improve their condition to some extent, but this should not 
rt one at the expense of another. It is wrong to limit the rates of rent for 
sé tenants in the manner in which they have been limited by the 
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provisions of sections 89 and 219 of the Bill. It will not be easy OF just 
fix the rents on the basis of the valuation of the “staple crop,” ‘or if _ 
prevailing price at the harvest time. The grounds on whith an “ ording : 
ryot” may be ejeeted from his holding are just, and are approved of 1, 
the case of occupancy ryots, however, the legislature has done wrong be ver 
regarding the non-payment of rent by them as a good ground of ejectment 
Section 92 is not necessary, the provisions of the existing law beinc 
sufficient for its purposes. Chapter VIII of the Bill makes a large eaaikes 
of changes in the present law in a very small compass. Section 93 furnishes 
an instance in point. To compel the zemindar to pay compensation for 
improvements to a tenant who is obliged to leave his holding through 
his own fault is unjust. 


32. Referring to the remarks made on the Ilbert Bill at Hooghly 


| by Mr. Thompson, the same paper obsery 
Tae TS Oh ee ee ee that it is clear that the Lieuten fai-Gaeune 


would not confer any rights upon natives, if the conferring of such rights 


should occasion disappointment to Europeans. His Honor has remarked 
that he considers the disappointment, which the Anglo-Indian community 


- will feel if the Ilbert Bill becomes law, as a reasonable feeling. But is 


it not more reasonable to vest native magistrates and judges with crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over Europeans? Is it not the duty of public officers to 
give effect to the pledges given in the Queen’s proclamation? Is 
Mr. Thompson prepared to please his fellow-countrymen even at the risk of 
disobeying the Queen’s orders? Is there no neglect of duty in this? 


33. The Rungpore Dik Prakdsh, of the 23rd August, remarks that 
it had expected that, noticing the attitude of 
the English people towards the Ilbert Bill, 
Mr. Thompson’s views on the measure would undergo some change. But 
it is now found that this has not been the case. His Honor should 
remember that though the immediate results of the passing of the Bill 
will be small, the people expect much from it in future. 


84. The Pratinidhi, of the 23rd August, exhorts the native com- 
munity to agitate for the withdrawal from the 
High Court of its powers in contempt cases. 
The liberty of the Press is but an empty expression so long as the High 
Court continues to possess these imperial powers. 


85. The same paper remarks that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
has, as it was expected, expressed himself 
in favour of withdrawing the Ibert Bill. 
It is not necessary to make any comments upon this. Butif Mr. Thompson 
is a righteous and conscientious ruler, it may be expected that he will 
resign the Lieutenant-Governorship of this fruitful province as soor as 
the Bill is passed into law. 


36. The same paper remarks in a communicated article that it 1s 
rather unfortunate that three important public 
measures should be under consideration at 
one and the same time. The Local Self-Government Bill, the Rent Bill, 
and the Ilbert Bill, are all of them the outcome of the noble administration 
of Lord Ripon. They are all welcome to the people of India, but the fact 
that they have been presented to the public at once, makes it difficult to 
carry them to a successful issue. Bengalees are eagerly expecting to receive 
local self-government.. But the pious Lieutenant-Governor is a powerful 
obstacle in their way; he stands unmoved like a mountain, and probably - 
thinks that it would be quite an exploit to show force to the weak, 
and to prevent Lord Ripon’s wishes from being carried out. The 
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obstacles in the way of the Ilbert Bill are yet more powerful. Almost all 
Anglo-Indians are opposing it, both in India and England, by all means in 
their power. On the subject of the Rent Bill, the native community 
offers the spectacle of a divided house. What is to be done now? The 
editor suggests that on the principle of a division of labour, the three 
yestions should engage the attention of different sections of the people, 
each section sticking to the principle of the particular measure it advocates. 

97, The same paper observes that the Lieutenant-Governor showed 
much bad taste by referring to the subject of 
the Ilbert Bill at Hooghly. Nobody has 
now any doubt that the Bill will be passed, and yet the Lieutenant- 
Governor sought to maintain his point by raising the old cry. This was 
unworthy of His Honor. By this action he has in a manner shown that 
he is wanting in due respect for, and loyalty to, the Supreme Government ; 
otherwise he would not be disposed to take the side of a particular sec- 
tion of the people, and to act in this manner. It is now known with 
certainty that if the Bill passes, Mr. Thompson will not be able to give 
effect to the measure with his whole heart. Why should he then remain 


at his post any longer? All difficulties will be at an end if he resigns his 
post of his own motion. 


Mr. Thompson on the Ilbert Bill. 
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88. The Education Gazette, of the 24th August, supports the memo- Epvcarton Gassrrs, 
Scholarships for promoting manu- rial recently made to the Lieutenant-Gover- Aveust 24th, 188° 


facturing industries. nor by the inhabitants of certain villages 
in Backergunge, praying for the establishment by Government of some 
scholarships for the promotion of the study of manufactures. Such scholar- 
ships, remarks the editor, would be more valuable even than the present 
agricultural scholarships, inasmuch as the people know more about agri- 
culture than about manufactures. 

89. The Bharat Mitra, of the 23rd August, contains an article on 


me emigration. The observations made are pre- 
Enigration. : gue ; 
cisely similar to those noticed before. 


BHaBAT Mitea, 


August 23rd, 1883. 


40. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 25th August, writes the following in 8742" Samacuaz, 


3 | an editorial paragraph :—Our Governor-Gene- “8° 1° 
nae an ne Se ral, Lord Ripon, te alone all over the Simla 
hill, An Englishman said to him: ‘It is not good for Your Excellency 
thus to walk about alone amongst the people of this country; some day 
somebody may do something very bad.” The virtuous Lord answered with 


asmile: ‘I have no suspicion regarding any native of any complexion. 
I fear only men of white complexion. If any injury happens any day to me, 
it 18 probable it will be done only by white men.” | 

41. The Navavibhdkar, of the 27th August, thus comments upon an 


pee article in the Quarterly Review, in which the 
‘ord Bipon attacked. writer condemns the “tndian administration 
of Lord Ripon :—This is but a trick of the Anglo-Indians who ‘have 
how ceased to attack natives and begun to attack Lord Ripon, who they 
are aware is precluded by his position from replying to their strictures. But 
this attack upon Lord Ripon is but an attack upon natives in disguise. 
Vhen the chief measures of Lord Ripon’s administration, such as the repeal 
of the Vernacular Press Act, the projected repeal of the Arms Act, the local 


self-government scheme, and the Ibert Bill are condemned, it is rr | 


condemnation passed upon natives for whose benefit these measures are 


NAVAVIBHAKAR, 
August 27th, 1888. 


intended. Now all attempt to discredit Lord Ripon must be based on 


falsehood and misrepresentation, and it is therefore no wonder that the 
“ge Quarterly Review has resorted so freely to misrepresentation. 
‘ is really strange to find that the pages of English reviews can be dise 


Writer in the 


graced in this manner. The people of India are not so foolish that the 


ae not able to distinguish between friend and foe. The editor denies that 
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the present outbreak of race antipathy in this country is due in any wa 
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Lord Ripon, and expresses his surprise at finding that the writer in the 


Quarterly Review has fears lest as the result of all this avitat: 
Brahmins should come to monopolize all political power in Yoda o 


42. ‘The same paper makes in an article on emigration observations 
similar to those noticed in paragraph 28, The 
editor takes exception to the conclusions at 
which Dr. Pilcher and Mr. Grierson, the Commissioners appointed by Govern- 
ment to investigate this subject, have arrived regarding the unpopularity 
of emigration with natives of India. The causes of the unpopularity are (1) 
the present system of coolie recruiting, and (2) the miserable prospect 
of the coolies. The writer condemns the five years’ contract which now 
obtains in this country among emigrants. [The sentiments are all repro- 
duced from recent articles in the Statesman. | 


Emigration. 


43. The same paper contains an article, in which the writer dwells 
upon the proceedings of the recent meeting of 
Anglo-Indians at the Town Hall to protest 
against the Ibert Bill. The speech of 
Mr. Allen, an Irishman, who is called’ a briefless barrister, is regarded as 
seditious, and wonder is expressed that the Englishmen who were present 
at the meeting applauded the speaker. An Irishman, however, who instead of 
sympathising with Indians, or rather Bengalees, is capable of showing hostility 
to them, makes it impossible to believe that Irish blood flows in his viens. 
The Reverend Mr. Finter is called a Judas Iscariot among Christians, and 
as such only deserves to be looked upon with contempt. The only remark 
that should be made regarding him is that he ought not to any longer dis- 
grace the pulpit. Let him exchange the Bible for Machiavel’s works. 


44. The Som Prakash, of the 27th August, directs the attention of 
Government to the insanitary condition of 
the villages comprised under the jurisdiction 
of the Rajpore Municipality. During this rainy season the villages are 
overgrown with jungle, and there is no outlet for the accumulated water. 
The tanks abound in vegetables in a state of decomposition. The Muni- 
cipal Commissioners are indifferent to this state of things, while the Vice- 
Chairman is too busy to have leisure to attend to this matter. 


The Town Hall meeting on the 
Ibert Bill. 


The Rajpore Municipality. 


45. The same paper refers to the reply given by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the address presented to him by 
the Bhagulpore Landholders Association, in 
the course of which His Honor seemed to imply that the zemindars have no 
proprietary right in land. Now nothing could be more erroneous than this 
view. The Cornwallis settlement has been in force for nearly a hundred 
years, and now it is said that the zemindars have no right in land. A 
great revolution as regards rights in land will take place if this doctrine is 
sought to be applied in practice. The authorities are mistaken if they 
think that by'a re-adjustment of their rights the relations between landlords 
and tenants will be placed on a satisfactory basis. The remedy for the evi 
that exists does not lie in conferring any rights in land upon the tenant, 
but in fixing the rent rate. It appears to be the desire of some persons 
that there should be no zemindars in Bengal, and that the cultivators should 
become the proprietors of land. This view is as erroneous as communism. 
Bengal has gained so much by the presence of a class of zemindars in her 
midst, that no sane person could desire the extinction of that class. The 
writer exhorts the Lieutenant-Governor to abstain from all endeavours 
confer rights upon the tenant at the expense of the zemindar. 
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4g, The same paper devotes a long article to the subject of a.paper in 

| arecent number of the Quarterly Review, in 

The Quarterly Kevew on Lord which the writer condemns the administration 

_ _ of Lord Ripon, and passes strictures upon 

Brahman editors. The editor, who is a Bréhman, vindicates the Brahmans, 

condemns Lord Lytton’s rule, expresses his gratitude to Lord Ripon, and 

remarks that natives have no dislike for any English officer on the ground 

of his belonging to any particular political party. It is not therefore true 
that they disliked Sir John Strachey because he was a Whig. 

47. The Samaya, of the 27th August, remarks that ‘ Britanicus, ” 

“ who has again appeared in the field, has given 

— ee the out in a recent letter to the Englishman 

oe newspaper the real motive of the opponents 

of the Ilbert Bill. Hesays: ‘The controversy is whether our goods, 

our liberty, and our lives are to be delivered up to the enemy by means of 


the obnoaious Rill.” This shews that whatever sympathy is shown by the 


Defence Association for native zemindars, at heart every Anglo-Indian oppo- 
nent of the Ilbert Bill looks upon natives as enemies, and is determined 


Som Prarasaz, 
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at all hazards to oppose their advancement. Since this is the case, what . 


isthe good of their affecting friendship for natives? The Anglo-Indian 
isa curious creature. 
48. The Surabht, of the 27th August, observes that the speeches 
7 : made at the recent meeting of Anglo- 
pAnsie Indian meeting at the Indians at the Town Hall shew that if the 
Ibert Bill becomes law they will mutiny. 
This is only intimidation with a view to gain the desired end. 


49. We take the following from the Axanda Bazar Paitrika, of the 
27th August :— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ia | The draft petition to Parliament of 

— ee Englishmen ieana to the Jurisdiction Bill. 

We have received a copy of the draft of the petition which English- 
men opposed to the IJlbert Bill are to present to the House of Commons 
and to the House of Lords. We publish it below. In copying, the writer 
has made mistakes in many places. The petitioners should therefore 
orton us, Should any sign of error be found anywhere in our transla- 
ion :— 

(1).. Lord Ripon is an enemy of the British Government in disguise. 
He isa Roman Catholic. The Irish are Roman Catholics. Lord Ripon 
has a secret understanding with the people of Ireland. Therefore the 
Native Jurisdiction Bill, introduced by a person who is an enemy of the 
British Government in disguise, should on no account be passed into law. 

_ (2). There are many who say that the Queen by her proclamation 
of 1867 declared that there would be no distinction of religion or race in 
the matter of appointment to the public service of her realm, and that 
men of any religion or race, if competent, would be admitted into the 
public service. But the reverse of what was first written in the proclama- 
lion was published thereby ; for we have received a copy of the draft of 
this proclamation, and in this it is written that “men of any religion or 
me even if competent, shall not be admitted into the public service.” 
through the art of the artful or mistake in printing the word “not” 


_ Was left out of the proclamation. If any one wishes to see this copy, he 
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may see it in the office of the Calcutta Englishman. We would have — 


Submitted a 


‘urn, ‘We have not, therefore, ventured to bring it out. . 


copy of it with this petition; but we have enemies at every 
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(3). Since the foundation of British Government in India, no natiye 
judge has ever tried Englishmen. It is therefore wrong now to do what 
has not due — the foundation he pag i Government. 

(4. ainst the argument set forth in our third paragraph 
people say: ‘Though since the foundation of British Govieional ee 
had been appointed Chief Justice, yet: Baboo Romesh Chunder Mitter got 
this post; though none had been previously appointed to the office of 
District Magistrate, yet Baboo Romesh Chunder Dutt has received charge of 
the office of District Magistrate, so that natives are being placed in charge 
of those public offices which were not previously entrusted to them. 
Why then should the conferring upon native judges of the power of trying 
European offenders be opposed to public policy?’ Tothis we reply that 
it has been wrong to place natives of India in charge of the offices 
of Chief Justice and District Magistrate; and our prayer is that the 
authorities should do not merely that which would prevent the passing of 
the Jurisdiction Bill, but in our opinion they should enforce such a policy 
as would prevent the adoption of measures which had not been before 
adopted, z.e., a Government order should be passed to the effect that no 
native civilian shall receive charge of a District Magistracy, and no native 
shall get the post of Chief Justice. 

(5.) Ifthe Jurisdiction Bill be passed into law, it will do more harm 
to natives of India than to Anglo-Indians, For in that case the friendly 
feeling which now exists between Anglo-Indians and natives of India will 
gradually disappear, and give place to mutual ill-feeling. 

(6.) Most of those who are petitioning against the Jurisdiction 
Bill have passed the best portion of their lives in India. The? know 
well the character and mental dispositon of natives of India; and they know 
that natives of.India will love and respect Englishmen and the British 
Government in the same proportion in which they are kept down by that 
Government. 

(7.) Natives of India are much pained at heart if they are entrusted 
by the authorities with the duties of high office. If Government shews such 
favour to them, their disrespect and anger will wax strong against the English 
Government and the English nation. 

(8.) It is therefore our prayer that natives of India be not entrusted 
with responsible duties. If they are entrusted with responsible duties, a 
feeling of disrespect will arise in their minds Against the English nation and 
the British Government. The British Indian Government has a population 
of 250 millions; and if for anything done they be dissatisfied with the 
English nation and the British Government, it will be difficult to save the 
British Indian Government. 

(9.) Perhaps members of Parliament have read in newspapers that 
attempts were recently made by certain low natives of India to violate 
certain respectable English ladies. Therefore none of that nation can be — 
trusted, any member of which has done such detestable deeds. 

(10.) Inacountry where powerless and low people attempted to do such 
evil deeds, there is greater probability that powerful and respectable people 
will do such deeds; and it is not, under any circumstances, desirable t 
confer the power of trying European offenderson those who may do such 
evil deeds. Many European ladies reside in India. They have to deal with 
many wicked servants. To keep these servants in check, they have often 
to appear before criminal courts. If natives are vested with the power 
of trying European offenders, perhaps offending European ladies will some- 
times have to appear for trial before these natives, and it is not desirable 
that European ladies should go to such wicked men. dei | 

_(11.) We submitted to the Secretary of State a petition against the 
Jurisdiction Bill. On this occasion 700 Englishmen opposed to’ the 
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Jurisdiction Bill appeared before him. They were headed by Sir A. Arbuth- 
not, who raised before the Secretary of State the objection to the Jurisdiction 
Bill, which is set forth in the tenth paragraph. 

; (12). On hearing this the Secretary of State has indirectly hinted 
that among the Europeans that reside in India, there are some who at 
times do many detestable deeds; and that, if owing to the offence of 
native offenders it is not desirable to confer responsible offices on any native, 
then it is also wrong to place Europeans in charge of responsible offices in 


In 8), But no Englishman in India does any evil deed. If they did 
such things, many Europeans would by this time be punished. 

(14). Sometimes indeed natives of India unjustly bring before courts 
of justice serious charges of rape, murder, &c., against Kuropeans, but the 
juries have seldom convicted the defendants. When a charge of 
murder is brought, the doctors generally ascertain by examination that 
natives of India wickedly preserve in their bellies each of them a large 
spleen, by causing rupture of which they die; and that, thus causing death, 
they wish to charge Europeans with the offence. 

(15). By bringing such charges of murder, natives have made many 
respectable Europeans mad. Perhaps many members of Parliament have 
heard the story of the civilian Mr. Maltby. 

(16). In connection with the Fuller case, Lord Lytton indeed in a 
manner declared that Europeans often committed serious offences, and that 
after committing such offences they were acquitted. Lord Lytton com- 
mitted a great sin by writing this minute, and for this great sin of his the 
Conservatives lost their ruling power. 

(17). In the circular which Lord Ripon has issued regarding the 
sporting European soldiers, he has hinted that European soldiers in their 
sporting excursions commit many outrages on natives. In issuing this 
circular, Lord Ripon has done a very bad deed, and perhaps for this sin of 
his the Liberals will have to lose their ruling power. 

(18.) Some may say that the indigo-planters committed terrible 
oppression in Bengal, and they may add that Mr. Seton-Karr, a formidable 
opponent of the Jurisdiction Bill, has disclosed this fact in his report. When 
the Commission regarding the oppression committed by the Bengal indigo- 
planters sat, Mr. Seton-Karr was one of the Commissioners, andhe really de- 
clared in his report that among the indigg-planters there were many who were 
great oppressors. But when Mr. Seton-Karr wrote this report, he was young in 


years. But in writing this he committed an offence and a sin; and but for — 


this sin he would have become a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Perhaps 
members of Parliament know that Mr. Seton-Karr tried his utmost to become 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

_(19.) We beg to state that most of those who are opposed to the 
Jurisdiction Bill are great friends of natives of India. Among us Sir A. 
Artbuthnot is the chief promoter of the movement; and there is no need 
of saying much to show how great a benefactor of the people of India he is. 
He was the creator of Act IX, the Act which deprived vernacular news- 
papers of their liberty. Lord Ripon has repealed this Act ; but it is need- 
less to say how much it would have benefited the people of India had it 
continued in force. (To be continued). | 

50. The following remarks are extracted from the same paper :-— 
All despise Mr. Rivers Thompson as a weak man. The Mirror 
Me, Thempeen, | has written that Mr. Rivers Thompson ‘is a 
, worse Governor than Sir Ashley Eden; for Sir 
Ashley was a strong man, and the present Lieutenant-Governor is a weak 
. Unfortunately, on account of the Junisdiction Bill, Mr. Rivers 
hompson has become an object of contempt with the people of this 
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country. But if preference is given to Sir Ashley on comparing him with 
Mr. Rivers Thompson, it is tantamount to saying victory to impiety, settin 
aside the claims of piety. The Mirror has given two or three instance 
in which Mr. Rivers Thompson has increased the salaries of unfit men ‘aa 
promoted his friends ; but it was the policy of Sir Ashley Eden to support his 
followers and friends. J.et people despise Mr. Rivers Thompson as a weak 
man. There is not much harm in that. We have all along called the 
resent Lieutenant-Governor a weak man, but it seems he knows no guile 
e is not an intriguing man like Sir Ashley Eden. If by good fortune he 
be surrounded by conscientious Secretaries, we can say for certain that no 
injustice will be done by him. Sir Ashley Eden always sided with the 
strongest ” - * * * * * 

He who has only a slight knowledge of politics knows that in propor- 
tion as the ruler is weak, the people become strong; and if Mr. Rivers 
Thompson is really weak, the people of Bengal need not be sorry for it, 
He has himself shown that he seeks the love of the people of Bengal, and is 
even anxious to secure it. During his present mofussil tour many have 
given him a hearty reception, and, well pleased with this, he has said that 
he has not long heard such sweet words from the lips of Bengalees, On 
account of the Jurisdiction Bill he has had to bear much abuse from 
Bengalees. He isseeking, like Sir Ashley Eden, to drown his wounded 
feelings in pleasures and festivities, but his heart is not satisfied with this, 
He has therefore again gone to the mofussil, and has been visiting places 
which never received any visits from any high officials. He had no 
particular reason to go to Santipore, Culna, Naihatti, and similar places. 
He went there because he thought that the people, when they found them 
in their midst, would look upon him as the moon descended from the sky. 
If Mr. Thompson be really so weak, natives should seek to increase their 
strength. The European officials possess boundless power. They are as 

powerful as natives are weak. We can never by force make them do any 


thing. We may put them under obligation, if we can seize their weak points, 


if they have any. If, therefore, Mr. Thompson be really weak, it will be a 
piece of good fortune to Bengalees. The latter can now, if they exert 
themselves, have much good done to the country by means of Mr. Thompson. 
He will not probably be placed in a position of difficulty in respect of 
any other beneficial measures similar to that in which he has been placed 
in connection with the Jurisdiction Bill. Mr. Thompson’s weakness, 
therefore, should rather afford encouragement than cause despondency to 
the people of Bengal. Whatever might be said of Mr. Thompson by way 
of disparagement, it would be doing him great injustice if he were 
charged with a lack of conscientiousness. : 
51. The same paper observes in another article that it is not fair to 
judge of the merits and demerits of the 
Lieutenant-Governor by his action 1n con- 
nection with the Jurisdiction Bill. Even the sages err. He might possibly 
err in the matier of that Bill; being weak-minded, he may think that 
it is well not to do, except in the case of great urgency, an act which has 
created such dreadful agitation among Anglo-Indians. In his opimuon 
the grounds indicated by the Viceroy of the desirability of passi0g 
the Ilbert Bill are not sufficiently strong. Mr. Thompson fears lest 
the passing of this measure should affect injuriously the Local: Self-Gov- 
ernment Scheme and other beneficial measures projected by the Gov- 
ernor-General. His Honor expressed this view in the speech he made 02 
the Ilbert Bill in the Legislative Council. The people have, therefore, 20° 
right to say that the report he has submitted on the Bill expresses any 
views which he docs not honestly hold. On the other hand two important 
Bills are now before the Bengal Legislative Council, Although the Local- 
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ard’s Bill and the Municipalities Bill, prepared under his direction, are 
not perfect pieces of legislation, still it must be admitted that in Bengal 
these Bills have been drafted with a skill which the Bills of no other Provincial 
Government on these subjects can lay claim to. Mr. Macaulay’s Local 
Board’s Bill might be termed almost a perfect measure, if only it underwent 
slight modifications. It would be but doing injustice to him if it were said 
‘hat His Honor had paid attention to these Bills for fear of Lord Ripon, 
because, if he had acted through fear of Lord Ripon, he would not have 
opposed the Jurisdiction Bill. It would, therefore, be an act of ingratitude 
‘f a Lieutenant-Governor, who really desires to confer upon the people of 


scribed as an enemy of the people of Bengal. 


this country, as far as possible, unfettered Local Self-Government, were de- 


52. The same paper observes, in reference to the reply of the Lieute- 
Mr. Thompson's reply totheaddressof nant-Governor to the address presented to 
the Ranaghat MunicipalCommussioners. him by the Municipal Commissioners of Rana- 
ghat, that His Honor has expressed his willingness to introduce the elective 
system in Local Boards and Municipalities, as far as this can be done with 
safety. He refused to confer this benefit upon the Santipore Municipality, 
because there exists much party spirit in that place. If, however, a muni- 
cipality were denied the benefit on this ground, there would be found hardly 
any one municipality entitled to it. Calcutta, and even England, would in 


that case soon come to forfeit the privilege. 
53. The Samvdd Prabhakar, of the 27th August, characterizes 


The Anglo-Indian Meeting at the 


the 


speeches delivered at the recent meeting of 


Tovn Hall Anglo-Indians at the Town Hall as the 


untruthful ravings of disappointed men. 


The 


speech of Mr. Finter is ascribed to his desire to prove himself worthy of the 
post to which he was appointed by Government after his first speech at the 


Town Hall. 


54, The Samachar Chandrika, of the 24th August, cdndemns the 


Emigration. 


existing practice of recruiting coolies. Igno- 
rant men and women are often enticed away 


by false promises. Cooly-recruiting is but a form of slavery, and should 


not be tolerated under British rule. 


00. The Sambdd Bahkéd, of the 16th August, makes the following 


observations :— 


The over-flowing of the river Subarnarika, in Balasore, has caused 


The over-flowing of the Subarna- 


immense loss to the inhabitants of Baliapal, 


nike as will be evident from the letter of our 
correspondent. We, therefore, pray that the 


Collector of the district may pay attention to the subject. 
56. The same paper writes the following on the same subject :— 


The over-flowing of the river Subarnarekha has done great injury to 


rekha, 


The over-flowing of the Subarna. the inhabitants living under the jurisdiction of 
the Jalaswar, Baliapal, and Basta thanas. A 


vast sheet of water was seen to cover the northern, eastern, and southern 
portions of Baliapal thana as far as Panchpara, which is only at a distance 


of five kosh or ten miles to the north-east of the town of Balasore. 


The 


greatest injury has been done in the northern and eastern portions of the 
thana, where many rice-fields have been entirely denuded, and houses of many 
people suddenly swept away. The loss in the Jalaswar thana is simply 
incalculable. We hear that 40 or 50 houses in a village called Jalkaparia, 


‘Situated within the distance of about five miles from Jalaswar station, have 


been all thrown down, while their straw-roofs are lying burried underneath a 


heap of ruins. ‘We bre further informed that a large number of cattle in that 


village has been missing. There were about 30 Sonthal families in a village 


named Palasbania ; all their houses fell down, and their cattle carried away or 
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drowned—nay, everything that they could call their own was destroyed, The 


Sonthals simply escaped with their lives. Thus the loss in the Jalaswar thana 
is simply past description. - The state of things is worse in Baliapal thana 
for Baliapal comprises lands and embankments that aid destruction more than 
they protect the people. There is an embankment named Bhua situated on 
the north-east of Subarnarekha, which does good to some people, while jt 
injures many ; for villages situated to the east of the embankment are jp 
safety, while those to the west are entirely at the mercy of the flood. 
currents. If the embankment is broken, it destroys villages on both sides. 
This has happened in the present case. The embankment firmly stood 
against the flood-currents, thereby causing immense injury to the western 
villages. Shortly afterwards, however, it was breached in certain places, thereby 
causing equal injury to the eastern villages. ‘The present over-flowing of 
the Subarnarekha has been so dangerous that it has left a deposit of mud on 
rice fields whose depth averages between one and a half feet and nine inches, 
The young rice plants in paddy-fields, as also small plants in every ones 
compound, are all in a rotten state. Many cultivators have been cast away 
homeless. We know not what will befall them. 

57. All the newspapers in Orissa are drawing attention of the people 
_The Calcutta International Exhibi- to the International Exhibition that will take 
— place at Calcutta in the next cold weather. 
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